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A COUNTRY CHURCHYARD. 

I] NEVER saw a more perfect picture 
of beautiful repose, than presented it- 
self to me in one of my evening walks 
last summer. One of the few evening 
walks it was possible to enjoy during 
the nominal reign of that freezing, 
dripping summer 

1 came abruptly upon a small 
church, and burial ground, and rec- 
tory, all combined and embowered 
within a space that the eve could take 
inat one glance,and a pleasant glance 
it was! 

The east window ofthe church was 
lighted up with red and glowing re- 
fulgence—not with Ue gorgeous hues 
or artificial colouring, bat with the 
bright banners of the setting sun; and 
strongly detined sh ulows, and mould. 
ines of golden light, marked out the 
rade tracery of the low ivied tower, 
and the heavy stone-work of the deep 
narrow windows, and the projections 
of the low massy buttresses, irregular- 
ly apphed m defiance of all architec. 
tural proportion, as they had become 
necessary tothe support of the ancient 
And here aud there on the 
broken slanting of the buttresses, and 


e tifice, 


on them projecting ledges, might be 
seen patches of green and vellow moss, 
so exquisitely bright, that methought 
the jowellery with which Aladdin en- 
chased the windows of his enchanted 
palace was dall and colourless, com- 
pared with the vegetable emeralds, 
aud t ypazes, wherewith ** Nature's 
own sweet and cunmog hand” had 
blazoued that old church. And the 
low head-stones also—some half sunk 
into the churchyard mould—many 
earved into cherubims, with their 
eheeks and expanded 
Wings, or with the awful emblems of 
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death’s.heads, cross-bones, and hours 
glasses! The low head-stones, with 
their rustic scrolls, “‘ that teach us to 
live and die,” those also were edged 
and tinted with the golden gleam, and 
it stretched in long floods of amber 
light athwart the soft green turf, kiss- 
ing the nameless hillocks; and, on one 
little grave in particular, (it must have 
heen that of an infant,) methought the 
departing glory lingered with pecu- 
liar brightness. Ob! it was a beauti- 
ful churchyard. A stream of cunning 
water intersected it almost close to 
the church-wall. [t was clear as crys- 
tal, running over grey pebbles, with 
asound that chimed barmonioosly in 
with the general character of the 
scene, low, soothing, monotonous, dy- 
ing away into a liquid whisper, as the 
rivulet shrank into a shallow and still 
shallower channel, matted with moss 
and water-plants, and closely over- 
hung by the low underwood ofan ad- 
joming coppice, within whose leafy 
labyrinth at stoleat last sileutly away. 
It was an unusual and a lovely thing 
tosee the grave-stones, and the green 
hillocks, with the very wild flowers 
(daisies and battercups) growing on 
them, reflected in the little mllas it 
wound among them-—the reversed obs 
jects, and glancing colours, shifting, 
blending,and trembling, in the broken 
ripple. That aud the voice of the 
water! Itwas “ Lifein Death.” One 
felt that the sleepers below were but 
gathered for a while into their quiet 
Nay, their very sleep was 
not voiceless. Ou the edges of the 
graves-—on the moist margin of the 
stream, grew many tofts of the beauti- 
ful “ Forget me not.” Never, sure 
was such appropriate station for that 
meek cloqut nt flower! 
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Such was the churchyard, from 
which, at about ten yards distance 
from the church, a slight low railing, 
with a hatch-wicket, divided off a 
patch of the loveliest green sward, (yet 
but a continuation of the churchyard 
turf,) backed with tall elm, and luxu- 
riant evergreens, amongst which peep- 
ed modestly out the little neat rectory. 
It was constructed of the same rough 
grey stone with the church. Long, 
low, with far projecting eaves, and 
casement windows facing that large 
east window of the church, still lam- 
ing with the reflected splendour of the 
setting sun. His orb was sinking to 
rest behind the grove, half embower- 
ing the small dwelling, which, there- 
fore, stood ia the perfect quietness of 
its own shadow, the dark green 
masses of the jasmine clustering round 
its porch and windows, scarcely re- 
vealing (but by their exquisite odour 
the pure white blossoms that starred 
“its lovely gloom.” 

Bat their fragrance floated on the 
gentle breath of evening, mingled 
with the perfume of mignionette, aud 
the long-fingered marvels of Peru, the 
pale daughters of twilight,) and in- 
numerable sweet flowers bluoming in 
their beds of rich black mould, close 
uuder the lattice windows. ‘These 
were all flung wide, (for the evening 
was still and sultry.) and one opening 
down to the ground, shewed the inte- 
rior of a very sinall parlour, plainly 
and modestly furnished, but panelled 
all round with well-filled book-cases. 
A lady's harp stood in one corner, aud 
m another two fine globes aud au or- 
rery. Somesmall flower baskets, fill- 
ed with roses, were dispersed about 
the room; and at a table near the 
window sata gentleman writing, (or 
rather leaning over a writing-desk, 
with a pen in his hand,) for his eyes 
were directed towards the gravel- 
walk before the window, where a 
lady, (an clegant-looking woman, 
whose plain white robe and dark un- 
covered hair well became the sweet 
matroaly expression of her face and 
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figure,) was anxiously stretching out 
her encouraging arms to her |iatle 
daugher, who came laughing and fot- 
tering towards her on the soft green 
turf, her tiny feet, as they essayed 
their first independent steps in the 
eventful walk of life, twisting and 
turning with graceful awkwardness, 
and unsteady pressure, under the dis- 
proportionate weight of her fair fat 
person, It was a sweet, heart-thril- 
ling sound, the joyous, crowing laugh 
of that little creature, when with one 
last, bold, mighty effort, she reached 
the maternal arms, and was caught 
up to the maternal bosom, and balfde- 
voured with Kisses, iu an ecstacy of 
unspeakable love. As if provoked to 
emulous loudness, by that mirthful 
outcry, and impatient to mingle its 
clear notes with that young innocent 
voice, a blackbird, embowered in a 
tall neighboursng bay-tree, poured out 
forthwith such a flood of full, rich me- 
lody, as stilled the baby's laugh, and 
for a moment arrested its observant 
ear.—But for a moment.—The kin- 
dred natures burst out into full cho- 
rus;—the baby clappe d her hands, 
and laughed atoud, and, after her fa- 
shion, mocked the unseen songstress, 
The bied redoubled her tuneful efforts 
—aid still the baby laughed, and still 
the bird rejoined—and both together 
raised such a melodious din, that the 
echoes of the old church rang again; 
and wever since the contest of the 
vightingale with her humau rival, 
was heard such an emulous conflict of 
musical ski f could have laughed 
for compary, from my unseen lurking- 
place, within the dark shadow of ove 
of the church-buttresses. It was altos 
gether such a scene as [I shall never 
forget—one from which | could hard- 
ly tear myself away.— Nay, | did not. 
—I stood motionless as a statue m my 
dark, grey niche, tll the objects be- 
fore me became mdistinct mi twilight 
—till the last slanting sun-beams had 
withdrawn from the highest panes of 
the church-window—till the blach- 
bird's song was hushed, aud the baby» 
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woice was still—and the mother and 
her nursling had retreated into their 
quiet dwelling—and the evening ta- 
per gleamed through the fallen white 
curtain, aud stil! opea window. But 
vet before that curtain fell,another act 
of the beautiful pantomime had pasyed 
ju review before me. ‘The mother, 
with her infaut in her arms, hac seat 
ed herself ina low chair withia the 
little parlour. She untied the frock- 
strings—drew off that, and the secoud 
upper gacments—Jexterously, aud at 
intervals, as the restless frolics of the 
still unwearied babe afforded oppor- 
tunity; aud then it was in its little 
coat aud stay, the fat white shoulders 
shrugged up tu autic merrunent, far 
above the slackened shoulder-straps, 
Thus, the mother’s hand slipped off 
ove soft ced shoe, aud having done so, 
her lips were pressed, almost, as i¢ 
seemed, involuntarily, to the little na. 
ked foot she still held. ‘The other, as 
# in proud love of hberty, had spurn- 
edoffto a distauce tie fellow shoe, and 
vow the darling, disarrayed for its in- 
nocent slumbers, was hushed and 
quieted, but net yet to rest ; the night. 
dress was still to be put ou—and the 
little crib) was not there—not yet to 
rest—but fo the nightly duty already 
required of young Christians. Audin 
2 moment it was bashed—and ina 
moment the small lauds were pressed 
together between the mother’s hands, 
aud the sweet serious eyes were raised 
and fixed in the mother’s eves, there 
beamed, as vet, the infaut’s heaven, 
and ove saw that it was lispig oul 
its UucOUsCcIONs Prayers—uncouscious, 
not surely unacc epted. A kiss from 
the maternal Iips was the teken of 
God's approval ; and then she rose, 
and gatheriog up the scattered gar- 
meuts mu the same clasp with the half 
naked babe, she held it smifing fo ats 
father, aud one saw in the expressiou 
of luis face, as he upraised it after hav- 
ug imprinted a kiss on that of his 
cluld—one saw w it all the boly fer- 
your of a father’s blessing. 

Phen the mother withdrew with her 


Lule onc—aud then the curtain fell, 
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and, still | lingered—for after the in- 
terval of a few minutes, sweet sounds 
arrested my departing footsteps—a few 
notes of the harp, a low prelude stole 
sweetly out; a voice still sweeter, ming - 
ling Us tones with a simple quiet ac- 
companiment, swelled out gradually 
into astrain of sacred harmony, and 
the words of the evening hymu came 
wafted towards the house of prayer. 
Thea all was still in the cottage, and 
around it, and the perfect silence, and 
the deepening shadows, brought to m 
mind more forcibly the lateness of the 
hour, aud warned me to turn my face 
homewards. So I moved a few steps, 
and yet again I lingered, lingered 
still ; for the moon was rising,and the 
stars were shining outin the clear 
cloudless Heaven, and the bright re- 
flection of ove, danced and glittered 
like a liquid fire-fly, on the ripple of 
the stream, just when it glided into a 
darker deeper pool, beneath a little 
rustic foot-bridge, which led from the 
churchyard iuto a shady green lane, 
communicating with the neighbours 
ing hamlet. 

Qn the bridge I stopt a minute 
longer, aud yet another and another 
minute, for [listened to the voice of 
the running water; and methouglit it 
was yet more mellifluous, more sooth- 
ing, more eloquent, at that still sha- 
dowy hour, when only that little star 
looked down upon it, with its tremu- 
lous beam, than when it danced and 
glittered in the warm glow of sunshine. 
There are hearts like that stream, and 
they will understand the metaphor. 

The unutterable things I felt and 
heard im the mysterious music !— 
every seuse became absorbed tu that of 
hearing; aud so spell-bound, I might 
have said on that very spot till mid- 
night, way, till the stars paled before 
the morning beam, if the deep, soleau 
sound of the old church-clock had 
not broken in ov my Cream of pro- 
found abstraction, and startled me 
away with balf incredulous surprise, 
as ils tron tongue proclaimed, stroke 
atter stroke, the tenth hour of the 
ight. 








ABSTRACT OF SWEDENBORGIANISM. 
By Lemanuel Kant. 


Tar main work of this writer is 
composed of eight quarto volumes 
full of nonsense, which he presented 
to the world as a new revelation, un- 
der the title of Arcana Celestia. Tu 
this work his visions are chietly di- 
rected to the discovery of the secret 
sense in the two first books of Moses, 
and to a similar way of interpreting 
the wholeof the Scripture. Ail these 
fantastic interpretations are nothing 
to my present purpose ; those who 
have any curiosity may find some ac- 
count of them in the Bibdiviheca 
Theologica of Dr. Krnesti. All that 
IL design to extract are his andita ct 
rise, from the supplements to ins 
chapters—that which he saw with his 
own eyes, and heard with his own 
ears: for these parts of lis dreams tt 
wowhich are to be considered as the 
foundation of all the rest 
borg’s style is dulland mean. this 
narrations and their whole covtextare 
appear in fact to have originated ina 


disorder of hits scusitive fia ulty, and 


sweden- 


sugyest no reason for SUSpec tne that 
thre sp culative delustous of adepraved 
iteleet have moved him to invent 
them. Viewed im this light, they are 
really of some Importance—and de. 
serve to be exhibited mia short ah- 
stract; much more indeed than many 
# brainless product of fantastic plilo- 
sophers who swell our journals with 
false subtelties: for a coherent delu- 
sion of the senses is always a more re- 
markable phon 
ston of the mtelVect; tnasmech as the 


menon than a delu- 
vrounds of this hitter delusion are well 
known,and the delusion itself corrigi- 
ble enough by self-exertron atid by 
puttiog more ¢ heck upon the 
‘ ipit ition of the 


a delusion of the seuses touches the 


uy rash pre- 
judgment; whereas 


origiual foundation of all jadement, 
rod where ifexists is rachealiv tac pa- 
T distin- 


rathor bis era. 


ble of all cure from logic, 
cuish therefore in our: 


iness of sense from his crazy ow 
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ed reasonings iu those parts where be 
abandons his visions, for the same 
reason that tu reading a philosopher 
we are offen obliged to separate his 
observations from his arguments; and 
generally, delusive experiences are 
more instructive than delusive grounds 
of experience tu the reason, Whilst 
I thus rob the reader of some few mo- 
ments, which otherwise perhaps he 
would have spent with vo greater pro- 
fitin reading works of abstract phi- 
losophy that are often of not less tri- 
vial nnport,—I have at the same time 
provided for the delicacy of bis taste 
by the omission of many chimeras, 
and by concentrating the essence of 
the book into a few drops; and for 
this | anticipate uo less gratitude from 
him than (according to the old story 
a patieat expressed towards lis phy. 
sittans—who had contented them. 
selves with ordertug him to eat the 
bark of the cuinqaina, when it was 
clearly ta their power to have usisted 
ou his ertiug op the whole tree. 

Mr. Swedealorg divides his visions 
into three Kinds, of which the tirst 
copsit tn bemg liberated from the 


body—an tutermediate state between 
sahing aud sleeping, mm which he 
saw--heard -and felt: spirits. This 
kroadt be lias « Xperk need three or four 
times. ‘The second consists in) being 


carted away by spirits,whilst he con. 


tinues fo walk the streets 


without lostg 


suppase ) 
bisway > meantime m 
sprit he os i quite other regions, and 
sees Cistiuetly liouses, men, lorests, 
Xe, aod all ihis fur some hours long, 
gutil he suddenly finds tiumself agaim 
Phis has happened 
The third 
or ordinary kind of  virton os that 
Which he besdaily when wide awake; 


tia bias tran pia ° 
fo tia twoor three tines 


aod teom thts class his narrations are 
chudly taken. 


Sucdenborg,stand in an mtiunate con- 


All men, according to 


Hexion withthe spiritual world; only 
they are not aware of it; and the dil 
fe rence betwee nu hitenase i and others 
cousistsstuiply to this—that lis maer: 
most uatureds hid opes, of which git 


he ulwassspeahks with the aac yout 














spirit of gratitude (Datum mihi est ex 
divina Domint misericordia). From 
the context itis apparent that this 
vift consists in the cousciousness of 
those obscure representations which 
the soul receives through its continual 
connexion with the spiritual world. 
Accordingly he distinguishes in men 
betweenthe external and internal me- 
mory. The former he enjoys as a 
person who belongs to the visible 
world, but the latter in virtue of his 
intercourse with the spiritual world, 
Upon this distinction 1s grounded also 
the distinction between the outer and 
inner man; and Swedenborg’s prero- 
gative cousists in this—that he stands 
already in this life im the society of 
spirits, and is reconuized by them as 
possessing such a prerogative. In the 
mner memory Us re tained whatsoever 
has vanished from the outer; and of 
all which is presented to the conser 
ousness of man nothing is ever Losi. 
After death the remembrance of all 
winel ever eutered his soul, and eveu 
all that had perished to himself, con. 
sututes the entire book of his life. The 
presence of spirits, itis true, steikes 
only upon his inner sense, Neverthe- 
less this is able to excite au apparition 
of these spirits extended to himselt, 
md even to tivest them with a liu- 
man tigure. ‘The langaage of spirits, 
Is ui mmmedrate ind tinsy mbolie com 
munication of ideas ; vothwithstaud 

we Which itis always clothed m the 
semblance of that languege which 
Swedenborg himself speaks, aud ts re- 
presented as cxternal to him Oue 
spirit reads in the memory of another 
spirit all the representations which he 
has of this world; and with so clear 
an totuition that they often deceive 
themselves and faney that they see 
the objects themselves immediate)y— 
Which however ts inposstble, since no 
pure spirit has the slightest perception 
of the material universe: nay they 
Cannot gain aay lea of it through 1 

tercourse with the souls of ofher liv- 
lus men, because their moer nature 


shot opened —r. e. their Loner sense 
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tations. Hence it arises that Mr, 
Swedenborg is the true oracle of spi- 
rits Which are not at all less curious to 
read in him the present condition of 
the world, than he is to view in their 
memory, as tn a mirror, the marvels 
of the spiritual world. Although 
these spirits stand in like manner 
closely connected with all other souls 
of living men, by a reciprocal com- 
merce of action and passion, yet they 
ire as litle aware of this as men are 
aware ofit. Spirits therefore ascribe 
to themselves as the product of their 
own minds what im fact results from 
the action of human souls upon them ; 
just as men during their lives imagine 
that all their thoughts, and the mo- 
tions of the will which take place 
within them, arise from themselves, 
although tm fact they oftentimes take 
their origin in the spiritual world. 
Meantime every human soul, even in 
this life, has its place and station in 
this spiritual world, and belongs toa 
certam society which ts always adapt- 
ed to its inner condition of truth aad 
yvodness,—that ts, to the condition of 
the understanding and the will. But 
the places of souls im relation to eaca 
other have volhiag in common with 
the material world; and therefore the 
soulof a man iw India is often in 
respect to spiritual situation next 
neighbour to the soul of another 
man in Europe; as ou the coutrary 
very often those, who dwell corpore- 
ally under the same roof, are with re- 
spect to their spiritual relations far 
enough asunder, If a man dies, his 
soul doesnot ou that account change 
its place; but simply feels itself 1m 
that place which i regard to other 
spirits italready beld im this bfe. Por 
the rest, although the relation of spi- 
rits to each other is no true relation 
of space, yet has it to them the ap 
pearance of space; and their affini- 
ties or attractions for each other as- 
some the sembiauce of proximities, as 
thetrr repulsions do of distances; just 
as spirits themselves are not actually 
extended, but vet present the appear- 
ance ty each uther of aliuman figure. 








Wo 


In this imaginary space these is an 
undistarbed intercourse of spiritual 
natures. Mr. Swedenborg converses 
with departed souls whenever he 
chooses, and reads in their memory 
fhe means to say in their representa- 
tive faculty] that very condition in 
which they contemplate themselves ; 
and this he sees as clearly as with his 
bodily eyes. Moreover the enormous 
distance of the ratioual inhabitants of 
the world is to be accounted as no- 
thing inv relation to the spiritual ani 

verse; and totelk with an inhabi- 
tant of Saturn is just as easy to him as 
to speak with a departed human soul. 
All depends upon the relation of their 
inner condition in reference to their 
agreement in truth and gooduess ; but 
those spirits, which have weak aftini- 
ties for each other, can readily come 
into intercourse through the inter- 
agency of others. On this account it 
ts not necessary that aman shonld ac- 
tually have dwelt in all the other 
heavenly bodies in ordertoknow them 
together with all their wonders, 

Que presiding doctrine in Sweden- 
borg’s ravings is this: corporeal be- 
ings have no subsistence of their own, 
bot exist merely by and through the 
spiritual world; although each body 
not by mears of one spirit alone, but 
of all taken together. Hence the 
knowledye of material things has two 
meanings; an external meaning re- 
ferring to the interdependencies of the 
matter upon itself, and an imterual 
meaning in so far as they denote the 
powers of the spiritual world which 
are their causes, Thus the body of 
man hasa system of parts related to 
each other agreeably to material laws; 
bot in so far as it is supported by the 
spirit which hives, its lunbs and their 
functions havea symbolic value asex- 
pressions of those faculties m the soul 
from which they derive thei form, 
mode of activity, and power of endur- 
ing. The same Jaw holds with re- 
gard te all other things in the visible 
universe ; they have (as has been said 
one meaning as things—which ts tre 
vial, and another as sigus--whieh ts 
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far weightier. Hence by the way 
arises the source of those new inter. 
pretations of Scripture which Swe. 
denborg has introduced. For the in- 
ner sense,—that is, the symbolic rela- 
tion of all things there recorded to the 
spiritual world,—is, as he conceits,the 
kernel! of its value; all the rest being 
only its shel. All spirits represent 
themselves to one another under the 
appearance of extended forms; andthe 
influences of all these sprritual beings 
amongst oue another raise to them at 
the same time appearances of other 
extended beings, and as tt wereof a 
material world. Swedenborg there- 
fore speaks of gardens—spacious re- 
gions—mansions—galleries—aud ar- 
cades of spirtis—as of things seen by 
himself in the clearest hight; and he 
assures us—that, having many times 
conversed with all his friends after 
their death, he had almost always 
found in those who had but lately 
died—that they could scarcely con- 
vince themselves that they bad died, 
because they saw round about them 
a world sinular to the one they had 
quitted. He found also that spiritual 
societies, which lad the same mner 
condition, had the same vpparition of 
space and of all things m space ; and 
that the change of thew tmiternal stale 
was always accompanied by the ap: 
pearance of a change of place. 

I have already notiwed that, accord- 
tg to our author, the various powers 
and properties of the soul stand in 
sympathy with the organs of the body 
enutrasted to its government, The 
outer man therefore corresponds to 
the whole inver man; and hence, 
whenever any remarkable spiritual 
influence from the iveesible world 
reaches one of these faculties of the 
soul, he is sensible also harmonically 
of the apparent presence of it Mm the 
corresponding members of his outer 
wan. ‘bo this head now he refers 4 
vast variety of sensations in his body 
which are uniformly connected with 
spiritual intuition ; but the absurdity 
of them 1s so enurmous that [shall net 
attempt tou udduce even a single ui 
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stance, —By all this a preparation ts 
niade for the strangest and most fan- 
tastic of his notions in which all his 
ravings are blended. As different 
powers and faculties constitute that 
unity which is the soul or iuner man, 
soaiso different spirits (whose lead- 
ing characteristics bear the same re 
lation to each other as the various fa- 
culties of a spirit) constitute one so- 
ciety which exhibits the appearance 
of one great man; aud in this sha- 
dowy image every spirit isseeu in that 
place aud in those visible members 
which are agreeable to its proper func- 
tion in such a spiritual body, And all 
spiritual societies taken together, and 
the eutire universe of all these invisi- 
ble beings, appears again in the form 
ofa hugest and ultra-enormous man- 
mountain: a monstrous and gigantic 
fancy, Which perhaps has grown out 
of the school mode of representing a 
whole quarter of the world uoder the 
image of a virgin sitting. In this im- 
measureable man is au entire and inner 
commerce of each spirit with all, and 
of all with each; and, let the position 
of men iv reference to each other be 
what it may, they take quite another 
position in this enormous man—a po- 
sition which they never change, and 
which is ouly in appearance a local 
position iu an immeasurable space, 
bata fact a determinate kind of re- 
Jation and iufluence. 

In conclusion [ have to say that I 
have not wlerpolated my author's 
dreams with any surreptitious oves 
of my own: bul have hud a faithful 
abstract before the economic reades > 
who might nut be well pleased to pay 
seven pounds sterling tor a body of 
raving. PF have indeed omitted many 
circumstantial pictures of his iue 
tuitions, Lecause they could only 
have served to disturl, the reader's 


slumber; and the coufused sense of 


his revelations | have now and then 
clothed im a more current dietion. 
Bat all the Important features of the 
sketch | have preserved in them oa 
tive tategrity. —And thus To return 
with some tthe shane frou ou yt 
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ish labours, from which I shall draw 
this moral: That it is often a very 
easy thing to act prodentially ; but 
alas! too often only after we have 
toiled to our produce through a forest 
of delusions, 


THE DYING SOLDIER. 


BraveLy deoue—and like a Briton! 
Wounded—still he'll charge again : 
Oh! that spear his fate has written !— 

See ! he sinks on heaps of slain! 


The trumpet sounds—the fight grows 
bolder— 
See ! they close around the dead :-— 
Heaven shield thee ! gallant soldier ! 
Quickly be thy spirit sped ! 


Pale, boundless death stalks grimly 
round thee— 
Friends aud foes promiscuous fall :-— 
Midst the thousands that surround thee, 
None attends thy dying call! 
Now the conflict wider spreads— 
Frenchmen fly, and we pursue :— 
Comradce!—'tis a friend that treads— 
*Tis his hand dispels the dew. 


Sink not, brother! Lo! where beaming, 
Charged with lite, the limpid wave : 
Driuk—but see! our baauers stream- 

ing— 


Victory attends the brave ! 


Victory | and have we conquer'd > 
Happy hour! now let me die! 
Yet, opce again, ere ’tis debarr'd, 
For Englaud! and for victory ! 


Down dropp'd his arm, his cheek grew 
vale ; 
Dim glory fix’d bis eye -— 
His soul exulting on the gale, 
Prolong’d the victory 


TUL BRIDE OF MODERN ITALY, 


ON a serene winter morning two 
young ladies, Clonnda and ‘Teresa, 
walked up and down the garden of the 
couvent of St, S——, at Rome. Uf 
mv reader has never seen a convent, or 
ihe las ouly scen the better kins, let 
him dismiss from lus anud all he may 
have heard or miagined of suchabodes, 
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or he can never transport himself mito 
the garden of St. S— ile must 
figure it to himself as bounded by a 
long, low, straggling, white washed, 
weather-stained building, with grated 
windows, the lower ones glassless. 
It is a kitchen garden, but the refuse 
of the summer stock alone remained, 
except a few cabbages, which per- 
fumed the air with their rank exhala- 
tions, The walks were neglected, 
yet not overgrown, but strewed with 
broken earthenware, ashes, cabbage- 
stalks, orange-peel, bones, aud all that 
marks the vicinity of a much fre- 
quented, but disorderly mansion. The 
beds were intersected by these patlis, 
and the whole was surrounded by a 
high wall. This common scene was, 
however, unlike what it would have 
been in this country, You saw the 
decayed and straggling bows: of the 
passion-flower against the walls of the 
convent; here and there a geranium, 
its luxuriant foilage starred by scarlet 
flowers, grew uuharmed by frost 
among the cabbages; the Iemon 

lants had been removed to shelter, 
Cat orange trees were nailed against 
the wall; the golden fruit peeping 
out from amidst the leaves; the wall 
itself was variegated by a thousand 
rich hues; and thick and pointed aloes 
grew beneath it. Under the highest 
wall opposite the back door of the 
convent, a corner of ground was en- 
closed ; this was the burial-place of 
the unns; avd in the path that led 
from the door to this eaclosure Clo- 
rinda ‘Teresa walked up and 
down. 

* He will never come !" 
Clorinda. 

“T fear the Cinner-bell will ting 
and interrupt us, if he does con 
observed Teresa. 

“Some crucl obstacle doubtless pre- 
vents him,” continued Clorinda, sigh- 
ing——“and T have prayed to St. Gia- 
como, and vowed to give him the best 
flowers and a candice a foot long next 
CL iter.” 

Teresa smiled: “ Tremember,” she 
said, © that at Clhiaistmas you fulliiled 


and 


exclaimed 
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sucha yow to San Francesco,—wae 
not that for the sake of Cieco Magni; 
for you change your saint as your 
lover changes name ;—tell me, sweet 
Clerinda, how many saints have been 
benefited by your piety 2” 

Clorinda looked angry, and then 
sorrowful; the largedrops gathered in 
her dark eyes: “ You are unkind to 
use me thus,'Teres2 :—when did [ love 
truly until now ? believe me, never; 
and if heaven bestows Giacomo upon 
me—oh! that is lis bell !—naughty 
Teresa, you will cause me to meet hin 
with tears in my eves.” 

Away they ran tothe parlour of the 
convent, and were joined there by an 
old woman purblind and nearly deaf, 
who was to be present at the visit of 
Giacomo de? Tolomet, the brother of 
Teresa. [le kissed the hands of the 
young ladies, and then they come 
menced aconversation, which, by the 
lowness of their tones, and an orca. 
sioval intermixtnore of French, was 
quite incomprehensible to their Argus, 
who was busily employed in Knittiug 
a large green worsted shawl. 

“ Well !?—said Clorinda, ina tone 
of inquiry. 

“Well, dear Clorinda, T bave ex- 
excuted our design, though [ hope tit- 
tle fromit. [have written a proposal 
of marriage ; if you approve of it, I 


will send if to your parents, Here it 
. 

“What is that paper?” cried the 
Argus. 


‘Teresa bawled in her ear: “ Only 
the history of the late miracle perform- 
ed at Asisa.” (Ltalians, male or female, 
are not great patrouizers of truth), 
“look atitdear Busta.” (Busta eould 
not read.) “© [will read it to you by 
and bye.” Eusta went on with her 
knittiog, 

The two girls looking over one 
another, read the proposal of marriage, 
which Giacomo de’ ‘Tolomei made to 
the parents of C lorinda Saviant The 
paper was divided into two columns, 
headed : “ The Prope sal,” the 
Observations to be. mate 
latter cObenen owas 


one 
other “ 
thereon” —and this 
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left blank. The proposal itself was 
divided into several heads and num- 
bered. It premised that a noble fa- 
mily of Sienaa wishing to ally them- 
selves to the family of the Saviani of 
Rome, in the persons of their eldest 
son and Clorinda, they presented the 
following considerations to the heads of 
that heuse: First, that the young man 
was well-made, good-looking, healthy, 
studiously inclived, and of irreproach- 
able morals. The circumstances of 
his fortune were then detailed, and the 
claims of dowry: it concluded by say- 
ing, that if the parents of Clorin,'a 
approved of the terms proposed, the 
young people might be introduced to 
cach other, and if mutually pleased at 
their interview, the nuptials might 
be celebrated in the course of a few 
months. When Clorinda had finish- 
ed reading, the tears that had gather- 
ed in her eyes fell drop after drop upon 
the paper. ‘* Wherefore do you 
weep?” asked Giacomo, “ why do 
you distress me thus ¢” 

“This proposal will never be ac- 
cepted. Youhave asked twelve thou- 
sand crowns in dowry; my parents 
will not give more than six.” 

“ And vet,” replied Giacomo, “ T 
have named a sum to which | am con- 
vinced my father will neveragree; le 
will require twenty thousand at least; 
even if your parents accede [ shall 
have to win his consent; but if pray- 
ers and tears can move him, I will 
not be chary of either, 

The bell rang for diumer ; old Eu. 
sta arose, and Giacomoretived, Din. 
ver what dainty feast of conveut- 
like confectionaries docs the reader 
picture'—Let lim see, ia truth, a 
Jong, brick-paved floor, with long 
deal tables, aud benches ditto ; the 
tables covered with uot white cloths ; 
cellars of black salt ; bottles of sour 
wine, and small loaves of bitter bread. 
Theu came the minestra, cousisting 
(for it was fast-day) of what we call 
macaroui, water, oil, and cheese ; then 
afew vegetables swimming in oil; a 
concluding dish of eggs fricd with gar- 
VOL. IX. — A. 
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lic, and the repast of one of the most 
highborn and loveliest girls in Rome 
was finished. Clorinda Saviani was 
indeed handsome, and all her fine fea- 
tures expressed the bisogna d’amare 
which ruled her heart. She was just 
eighteen, and had been five years in 
this convent, waiting uutil her father 
should find a husband of noble birth, 
who would be content with a slender 
dowry. During this time she had 
formed several attachments for vari- 
ous youths, who, under different pre- 
texts, had visited the convent. She 
had written letters, prayed and wept, 
and then yielding to insurmountable 
difficulties she had changed her idol, 
though she had never ceased to love, 
The fastidious English must not be 
disgusted with this picture. It is, 
perhaps, ouly a coarse representation 
of what takes place at every ball-room 
with us. And if it went beyond ;— 
the nature of the Catholic religion, 
which crushes the innate conscience 
by giving a false one in its room; the 
system of artifice aud heartlessness 
that subsists in a convent ; the wide. 
ly spread maxim in Italy, that disho- 
vour attaches itself to the discovered 
not the concealed fault—all this forms 
the excuse why with a tender heart, 
and much native talent, there was 
neither coustaney im Clorinda’s love, 
nor dignity in her conduct. 

After their repasi the friends re- 
tired to Clorinda’s cell; a small, 
though high room, fuored with brick, 
miserably furnished, and neither clean 
nor orderly. A prie-dieu was beside 
the little bed with a crucifix over it, 
together with two or three prints 

like our peany children’s prints) of 
saints, amoug them St. Giacomo ap- 
peared with the freshest and cleanest 
face: beside these was a glass (resem- 
blag a bird’s drinking-vessel) con- 
taining holy water, rather the worse 
for loug standing; in a closet, with 
the dvor a-jar, among tattered books 
ind female apparel, bung a glass case 
exclosing a waxeu Gesu Bambino, 
aud some flowers, gathered for this 

K 
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holy dedication and drooping for want 
of light, were placed beneath him ; 
some mignionette, basil, and helio- 
trope, weeds o’ergrown, flowered in 
a wooden trough at the window; a 
broken looking glass ; a leaden ink 
stand—such was Clorinda’s boudoir. 

“1 despair,” she exclaimed—* I 
see no endto my evils—aud but one 
road open— flight—"—* Which would 
ruin my brother.”—* Elow ?—he is of 
another state."—** And your honour @” 
—* Honvor in this dungeon !—O, let 
me breathe the fresh air of heaven ; 
let me no longer see this prison-coom ; 
these high walls and all the circum- 
stances of my convent life, and I care 
not for the rest.”"-—“ But how? You 
may get people into the convent—but 
to get out yourself is a different atfair.” 
“| have many plans: if this proposal 
of your brother fail, as it will, I will 
disclose them to him." 

A lay sister now came in to ask 
the young ladies if they would take 
coffee with the Superior. ‘They found 
her alone; a little, squat, sunff-taking 
old woman; she was in high il-hu- 
mour : “ Body of Bacchus!” she be- 

an, * you itroduce strange laws in 
St. S——— !--This coffee is detestable 
--Your brother, Teresina, is here 
every day—lI detest coffve without 
rum-—Clorinda sees him, and it be- 
gins to be talked of—when he comes 
to-morrow, you only must receive 
him, and request him (to discontinue 
his visits.” 

Clorinda’s tears mingled with her 
coffee—“* The old witeh '" she said, 
when she liad retired, “ she is fishing 
for a present.”—* And must have one; 
what shall Giacomo bring her ¢’~ 
“Pet him seud some rum. Did you 
not see the faces she made over the 
cotfee? yet she is too niggardly to 
buy it herself.” A note was hastily 
dispatched to Giacomo by ‘Teresa, to 
inform him of the necessary oblation. 
He came the uext day well provided ; 
for the waiter of a neighbouring inu 
accompanied him bearing stx bottles 
of what bore the name of Romme, 
Teresa was called and dispatched to 
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solicit the presence of the Superior. 
She came; Giacomo took off his 
hat : “ Signora,” said he, “it is winter 
time, and I bring youa wintry gift— 
Will you favour me by accepting 
this rum ?’—* Signor, you are too 
courteous,” —* The courtsey ts your's, 
Signora, in honouring me by receiv. 
ing my present. | hope that you will 
find it good.” He uncorked a bottle 
‘Teresa raa for a glass; Giacomo filled 
it, and the Superior emptied it, Clo. 
riudaat the same moment tripped into 
{p? room. She started with a natu. 
1. air, and after salating Giacomo 
Was going away, but he detained her, 
and they all sat down together, until 
the Superior was called away to give 
out bread for supper, ond three young 
people remamed tovether, 

The girls returned to Giacomo with 
inquiring looks ; his were sorrewlul. 
“My proposal has not been received. 
Your parents replied that they have 
proposed yon to some one, and ¢ean- 
not break off the treaty.”--" And 
thus am | to be sacrificed!" cried 
Clorinda, casting up ber beautifel 
eyes. —" Will you consent ?” sani Gua- 
como reproachfully.—** What means 
have 12 | have talked of flight 
(Giacomo's countenance fell) > “ and 
that, although extremely dithicult, ts 
not impossible.”"—* Llow 2 —"* Whis 
my cell adjoms that of the Supertor. 
She is fond of sweet things; on the 
next holiday L will make some cakes 
for her, filled with sugar aud a litle 
opium. fF can then steal away the 
keys, make an impression on wax 
‘T have a large piece ready), and you 
can easily vet them counterieited, = 
* You would engage my brother ma 
dangerous enterprize,” sat Pevesa — 
“My dear, dear Clorinda, my sweet 
friend,” said Giacomo, * you are iz: 
norant of the world’s ways. I wok! 
sacrifice my hfe for you; but you 
would thus lose your honour, | should 
be unprisoned, and you would be sent 
to some dreary convent amoung the 
mountains, UI! forced to marry some 
boor who would reader you miserable 
for life. "—"* W hat iy to be dene then ? 
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asked Clorinda, discontentedly,—* It 
requires thought. Something musf, 
something shall, be done; do you be 
faithful to me, and refuse your pa- 
rents’ offer, and Ido not despair. In 
the mean time I will set out for Sien- 
na to-morrow and see my father.” 

Giacomo had formed an imtimacy 
with a young Huglish artist residing 
at Rome, and he left the cares of his 
love in the hands of this gentleman, 
while he by short day's journeys, and 
with a heavy heart, proceeded to- 
wards Sienna. The following day 
brought a letter of five pages, in a 
nearly illegible hand, to be delivered 
to Clorinda, Our Haghshman had 
been a vear in Rome, but he had 
never vet been within aconvent. As 
he passed the prison-like building of 
“tS , and measured with his 
eye the lofty walls of its garden, he 
had peopled it with uuns of all ages, 
states, aud dispositions ;—the solemn 
and demure, the ambitious, the bi- 
gotted, and those who, repenting of 
their vows, wetted their pallet with 
their wrduight tears, and then, pros- 
trate on the damp marble before the 
erecifix, prayed God to purdon 
themfor being human. And then he 
thoneht of the novices fearful as 
brides, but not so hopeful ; and of 
the bearders who dreamt of the world 
oukside, as we of Paradise Deyond the 
grave. He pictured echomg corri- 
dors, painted windows, the impene- 
trable arate, the the religious cloister, 
and the garden, that most immacus 
late of asviams, with grassy walks, 
majestic trees, and veiled forms tlit- 
togunder their shade. Well, thought 
he,. am now infor it; and af [ co 
not lose my heart, t shall at Icase 
gain some excellent hints for uy pic 
ture of the Profession of Hloisa. 

He crossed the outer-hall, rang at 
the bell, and the old tottering por- 
tress came towards the door, Ele ask- 
ed for, “ the Siznora ‘Teresa de’ ‘To- 
lomei.” tle was shown into the pat 
lour——a vaulted room, the tloor brick- 
ed, the furniture mean, without fice or 
chimney, though the cold cast wind 
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covered the grovad with hoar frost. 
Tu a few minutes the two friends tript 
into the room, followed by Eusta, who, 
instead of her knitting, carried a fire- 
pot filled with wood ashes, over which 
she held her withered hands and her 
blue nose, frost-bitten. The girls 
were somewhat startled on seeiug the 
stranger, whoadvanced,and anvounc- 
ing himself as Siguor Marcott Alleyn, 
a friend of the brother of Teresa, deli- 
vered a little packet, together with a 
note which bade his sister confide im- 
plicitly in the Englishman, 

‘The conversation became animated. 
No bashfulness intruded to prevent 
Clorinda trom discoursing eloquently 
of her passion, especially when she 
observed the deep interest which her 
account excited. Alleyn was a man 
of finitely pleasing manners ; he had 
a soft tone of voice and eyes full ofex- 
pression. Italian ladies are uot ac- 
customed to the English system of 
gallautry ; since in that country cither 
downright love is made, or the most 
distant coldness preserved between 
the sexes, Alleyu's compassion was 
excited in various ways, He heard 
that Clorinda had been imprisoned 
in that convent for five years: he saw 
the desolate garden, he felt the bitter 
cold, which was unalleviated by any 
thing except fire-pots; he hada glance 
at the blank corridors and squalideells, 
and he saw io the victim an elegance 
of manners and a delicate sensitiveness 
that ill accorded with such dreary pri- 
vations. Several visits ensued, and Al- 
levu became a favourite in the convent, 
[le wasonly seventeen; hisspirits were 
high; he diverted the friends, brought 
presents of rum aud confectionary to 
the nuns, kissed some of the least 
uuyly, made covert game of the Supe- 
rior, and established himself with 
vreater freedom 1 his seclusion in a 
week then Giacomo had done in a 
year. At first he sympathised with 
Clorinda, now he did more—he 
amused her. Uf she wept for the ab- 
sence of Gaacomo, he made ber laugh 
at some story told apropos, which di- 
verted her, Lf she complained of the 
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petty tyranny of the. nuns, he laid 
some plot of droll revenge, which she 
executed, tle introduced a system 
of English jokes aud hoaxes, at which 
the poor Ltalians were perfectly 
aghast, and to which no experience 
prevented their becoming victims ; 
so utterly vnable were they to com- 
preheud the meaning of such machi- 
nations; and thea when their loud 
voices peak d through the arched pas- 
sages in wonder and anger, (hey were 
appeased by soft words and well-tun- 
ed gilts. 


(To be coutiwued.) 


—_——_— -——_-_--—— 


THE CHOICE, 


Fiona had an eye of blue, 
Gentle, languishing, aud clear— 
Lips like roses dipp'din dew, 
Vermeil cheeks, andforehead white— 
Sucb a being of delight 
Poets sometimes bring us near. 


Mary hada dark full eye, 
Aud a cheek of healthy red ; 
Brown her hue—good-uaturedly 
Jler lips were ever on the smile 
With expression free of guile ; 
None her beauty captive led. 


Flora knew she had a face 
Lovely as mortal ever saw ; 
She was vain, aud every place 
Where she moved, admirers came, 
Praised her beauty,spread her tause,— 
Made her nod a sovereign law. 


Mary of herself ne'er thought— 
Never dream’d of fifty lovers ; 

Lox her sober reason taught 
She could be content with one, 
And her wishes uever run 

On a troop of idle rovers, 


Flora, tond of coquetry, 
Pived none who sighed before her ; 
Open, generous, vain, or sly 
Ait who bowed she welcome gave, 
Vroud to hail a new-made slave— 
A fresh suppliant to adove her. 


Mary, simple creature! thought 
Such a homage insincere ; 

She all lovers setat uought, 
But the veuth who litte praised, 
s ghed, une blushed, aud stily gazed 

brow ther e were 
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The Choice — Pompe ii. 


Tlova was a beauteous show, 

Cold as marble was her beart 5 
Love her bosom never knew, 

Passion she had never felt 

When her warmest lover knelt,— 
She was but a thing of art. 


Mary had a bosom soft, 

Beating fondness and good-nature ; 
She would weep and sigh as oft 

She met with woe or miserv— 

If her lover bent his knee, 
Passion burn’d in every feature. 
Who to choose would hesitate— 

Between love or lifeless beauty ? 
Need I then my choice relate ! ‘ 

1 despise the fairest face 

That no sweet emotions grace— 
Ito Mary pay my duty . 


—_—_ 


POMPTIT 


P\Norawas are among the happiest 
contrivances for saving time aud ex- 
pense in this age of contrivances. 
W hat costa couple of hundred pounds 
aud half a year halfa ceutury ago, 
how costs a shilling and a quarter of 
an hour. ‘Throwing out of the old ae- 
count the imumerable miseries of tra. 
vel, the insolence of pubhe function- 
arics, the roguery of innkeepers, the 
Visttatious of banditti, charged to the 
muzzle with sabre, pistol, andl seapn- 
lary, and the rase ality of the custom. 
house otflicers,who plunder, paysportin 
hand, the idesernmbable desuqremens 
of [talian cookery, aud the insufferable 
annoyances of that epitome of ahomi- 
nation, an Italian bed, 

Now the atluir is settled in a sum- 
mary manner. ‘The mowntaim or the 
sea, the classic vale or the ancient city, 
is transported to us on the wings of 
the wind, And their location here is 
curions. We have seen Vesuviasi 
full roar and torrentywithin a houdred 
yards of a hackney-coach stand, with 
all its cattle, buman and bestial, wa 
moved by the phenomenon. Constan- 
tinople,with its bearded and turbaned 
multitudes, quietly pitched beside a 
Christan thoroughtare, aud offermg 
neither persecution nor proselytism. 
~witzerlind, with its lakes covered 








with sunsef,and mountains capped and 
robed in storms; the adored of senti- 
mentalists, and the refuge of miry me- 
taphysics; the De misolde of all na- 
tins, and German geology—stuck in 
a corner of Loudon, and forgotten 
in the tempting vicinage of a cook's 
shop ;—and now Pompei, reposimg 
in its Slumber of two thousand years, 
in the very buzz of the “tran a 
There is no exaggeration mn talking 
of these things as really existing, 
Berkley was a, metaphysician ; and 
therefore his word goes for nothing 
but waste of brains, time, aud priuting- 
ink ; but if we have uot the waters of 
the Lake of Geneve, and the bricks 
and mortar of the litthe Greek towa, 
taugible by our hands, we have them 
tangible by the eve—the fallest im- 
pression that could be purchased, by 
our being parched, passport d, pum. 
melled, plundered, starved, and 
stenched, for 1200 miles east and by 
south, could not be fuller thau the 
work of Messrs Parker's and Burford’s 
brushes. The scene is absolutely alive, 
vivid, and true; we feel all but the 
breeze, and bear all but the dashing 
ofthe wave. ‘Travellers recognize the 
spot were they plucked grapes, picked 
up fragments of tiles, and fell sick of 
the miasmata; the draughtsman would 
swear tu the very stone on which he 
sketched himself into an ague; the 
man of hal jyty, the identical casa in 
which he was fleeced into a perfect 
knowledge that roguery abroad was 
as expensive as taxation at home. 

All the world knows the story of 
Pompen ; that it was alittle Greek 
town of tolerable commerce in its early 
day; that the sea,which once washed 
its walls, subsequently leftit in the 
midst of one of these delicious plains 
made by nature for the dissolution of 
all mdustey io the Halhian dweller,and 
for the commonplaces of poetry tn all 
the northern abusers of the pen; that 
it was ravaged by every barbarian, 
who titorn was called a conqueror ou 
the Ffalian sou, and was successively 
the pillage of Carthaginian and of 
Roman; until at last the \ugustan 
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age saw its little circuit quieted into 
the centre of a colony, and man find- 
ing nothing more to rob, attempted to 
rob no more. 

When man had ceased his molesta- 
tion, nature commenced her's ; and 
this unfortunate little city was, by a 
curious fate, to be at once extinguish- 
ed and preserved, to perish from the 
face of the Roman empire, and to live 
when Rome was a_ nest of monks and 
mummers, and her empire torn into 
fragments for Turk, Russian, Austrian, 
Prussian, aud the whole host of bar- 
barian names that were once as the 
dust of her feet. In the year of the 
Christian era 63, an earthquake shew- 
ed the city on what tenure her lease 
was held, Whole streets were thrown 
cown, and the evidences of hasty re- 
pair are still to be detected, 

From this period, occasional warn- 
ings were given in slight shocks; un- 
til, in the year 79, Vesuvius poured 
out all his old accumulation of terrors 
at once, and on the clearing away of 
the cloud of fire and ashes which co- 
vered Campania for four days, Pom- 
peu, with all its multitude, was gone. 
The Romans seem to have been as 
fond of villas as if every soul of them 
had made fortunes in Cheapside, and 
the whole southern coast was covered 
with the summer palaces of those 
lords of the world. Vesuvius is now 
a formidable foundation for a house 
whose inhabitants may not wish to be 
sucked into a furnace ten thousand fa- 
thoms deep; or roasted sub acre 
operto ; batit was then asleep, and 
had never flung up spark or stone 
from time immemorial. ‘To those who 
look upou it now in ots terrors, grim, 
Hlasted, and lifting up its sooty fore- 
head amoug the piles of perpetual 
smoke that are to be enhyhtened only 
by its bursts of fire, the very throne of 
Pluto and Vulcan together, no force 
of faney may picture what it was when 
the Roman built his palaces and pavi- 
A pyramid of three 
thousand feet high, painted over with 
garden, forest, vineyard, and orchard, 
ripening under the southern sun, 20n- 


lion on tts side, 
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ed with colonnades, and turrets, and 
golden roofs, and marble porticos, 
with the eternal azure of the Cam- 
panian sky fer its canopy, and the 
Mediterranean at tts feet, glittering in 
the colours of sunrise, noon, and even- 
ing, like an infinite Turkey carpet let 
down from the steps of a throne,—all 
this was turned into cinders, lava, and 
hot-water, on (if we can trust to chro- 
vology) the first day of November, 
anno Domini 79, in the first year of 
the Emperor Titus. The whole story 
is told in the younger Pliny’s letters ; 
or, if the illustration of one who 
thought himself born for a describer, 
DioCassius, be sought, it will be found 
that this eruption was worthy of the 
work it had to do, and was a hand- 
some recompense for the long slumber 
of the volcano. The Continent, 
throughout its whole southern range, 
orobably felt this vigorousawakening. 
Cone was covered with the ashes, of 
which Northern Africa, Egypt, and 
Asia Minor, had their share; the sun 
was turned into blood and darkness, 
and the people thonght that the des. 
truction of the world was come. 

At the close of the eruption, Vesu- 
vius stuod forth the naked giant that 
he is at this hour—the palaces and the 
gardeus were all dust and air—the 
sky was stained with that cload which 
still sits like a crown of wrath upon 
his brow—the plain at his foct,where 
Herculaneum and Pompeii spread 
their circuses aud temples, like clil- 
<lren’s tovs, was covered over with 
sand, charcoal, and smoke; and the 
whole was left for a mighty moral 
ayainst the danger of trusting to the 
sleep of a volcano. 

All was then atan end with the 
cities below; the population were 
burut,and had vo more need of houses, 
The Roman nobles had no passion for 
combustion, and kept aloof; the winds 
and rain, robbers, and the malaria, 
were the sole tenants ofthe land ; and 
in this way rolled fifteen hundred 
years over the bones of the vintners, 
sailors, and snug citizens of the Ve- 


suvian citics. But their time was to 
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come; and their beds were to be per. 
forated by French and Neapelitay 
pick-axes, and to be visited by Eng. 
lish feet, and sketched and written 
about, and lithographed, till all the 
world wished that they had never been 
disturbed, ‘The first discoveries were 
accidental, for no Neapolitan ever 
strack a spade into the ground that he 
could belp, nor barboured a volun. 
tary idea but of macaroni, intrigue, 
monkery, or the gaming-table. ‘The 
spade struck opou a key, which, of 
course, belonged toa door, the door 
had an imscription, and the names of 
the buried cities were brought tolight, 
fo the boundless perplextty of the 
learned, the merciless curiosity of the 
blue stockings ofthe 17th ceutury,and 
all others to come, and the thankless, 
reckless, aad ridicalous profit of that 
whole race of rascality, the guides, 
cicerones, abbes, and antiquarrans. 

Bat Halian vigour is of all things 
the most easily exhausted, where rt 
has not the lash or the bribe to feed 
ifs waste, and the cities slambered for 
twenty years more, till, in 1711, a 
duke who was digying for marbles to 
turn into mortar, foand a FTereneles, 
and a whole heap of fractured beau- 
ties, a row of Greek columne, anda 
httle temple. Again, the cities sinm- 
bered, till, im 1788, a king of Naples, 
ov whom light may the earth rest, 
commenced digging, and streets, tem- 
ples, theatres, opened out to the suv, 
to be at rest no more. 

So few details of the original catas- 
trophe are ¢o be found in historians, 
that we can scarcely estimate the ac- 
tual human suffering, which is, after 
all, almost the ouly thing to be consi 
dered asa misfortune. It is probable 
that the population of, at least, Pom- 
pen, had time to make ther escape. 
A pediae’s pack woald contam all the 
valuables leftinPompeu; and the peo- 
ple who had time thus to clear thei 
premises, must have been singutarly 
foud of hazardif they staid lugering 
within the reach of the eruption, Bat 
some melancholy evidences remain 
that all were not se successful, fv 
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ove of the last excavations made by 
theFrench, four female skeletons were 
found lying together, with their or- 
namen's, bracelets, aud rings, and 
with their little hoard of coins in gold 
and silver. ‘They had probably been 
suffocated by the sulphureous vapour. 
In a wine-cellar, known by its jars 
ranged round the wall,a male skeleton, 
supposed to be that of the master, by 
his seal-ring, was found as if be had 
perished in the attempt at forcing the 
door. In auother, a male skeleton was 
found with an axe in his hand, beside 
adoor which he was breaking open, 
Jn « prison the skelctous of men chain- 
ed to the wall were found. fit were 
not like affectation to regret agony 
that has passed away so Jong, it might 
be conceived ay a palliation of that 
agouy, that it was probably the work 
ofamoment, that the vapour of the 
eruption extinguished life at once, and 
that these uafortunates perished, not 
because they were left behind in the 
general flight, but were left behind 
because they had perished, 

A large portion of Pompeii is now 
ulcovered. ‘This was an easy operation, 
for its covering was ashes, themselves 
covered by vegetable soil, aud that 
agatu covered by verdure aud vine- 
yards. Herculaneam reserves ils des 
velopment for another generation; its 
cover ws dava, sulid as vock ; and that 
again covered with two villages anda 
royal palace ; and the whole under 
the protection of a still surer guard, 
Neapolitan stupidity, poverty, and in- 
dolenee, ‘The Panorama gives a strik- 
Wig coup-d’eil of one of the two 
seat excavations of Pompeu. ‘The 
Forum, the narrow streets, the little 
Gieek houses, with their rennants of 
Orhamental pamting, their corr ures 
and their teysilated floors, are seen, as 
they Qight Lave been sceun before 
the eruption. ‘The surrounding land 


Scape has the grandeur that the eye 
looks for it a volcanic country. Wild 
hills, frazments of old lavas, richly 
brokew shores, aud in the centre the 
Most picturesque and sublime of all 


Yulcanves, Vesuvius, throwine uy 
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eternal volumes of smoke tu the hea- 
veus. 
: 





VARIETIFS, 


Buonaparte's Opinion of Fox.— 
Fox came to France mumedtately af 
ter the peace of Amicus. He was em- 
ployed in writing a history of the 
Stuarts, and asked my permission to 
search our diplomatical archives. I 
gave orders that every thing should 
be placed at his disposal. 1 received 
him often. Fame had informed me 
of his talents, and | soon found that 
he possessed a noble ¢haracter,a good 
heart, liberal, generous, and culight- 
eued views. [| considered bim au or- 
nameut to mankind, and was much 
attached to him. We often con- 
versed ov various topics without the 
least prejudice; when Ll wished to en- 
gage ma little controversy, I turned 
the conversation upon the subject of 
the machine infernale; and told him 
that his ministers bad attempted to 
murder me; he would then opposemy 
opinion with warmth, and invariably 
euced the conversation by saying in his 
bad French, Furst Consul, pray take 
that out of your head. Bei le was not 
convinced of the truth of the cause he 
undertook to advocate, and there is 
every reason to believe that he argued 
more in defeuce of his country, thau 
of the morality of its ministers.” 


Singular Marriage Ceremony.— 
Among the Libernians,a singular cus- 
tomprevails utheir weddings. Before 
the dinner is over, the bride and all 
the guests rise from the table; she has 
then to throw over the roof of the 
bridegroom's house, acake, called ko- 
lark, made of coarse dough. ‘The high- 
er she throws it, the happier, accord 
ing to their notion, the union will 
make the good housewife ; and as the 
houses are very low, and the cake as 
hacd as a stone, the bride seldom fails 
inensuring the lucky omen, Two 
men attend the bride, and are expect- 
ed to present ber with new shoes anil 
stockings; she does not put them ou 
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till after her dance, aud gives two or 
three old handkerchiefs in return. 


Melancholy Mistake.— A few years 
ago, a fire took place iv Whitechapel, 
in some houses principally occupied 
by lodgers, So rapid were the flames, 
that it was with the utmost difficulty 
that the wretched inhabitants could be 
rescued. A poor woman with a large 
family, who had just escaped, was 
kneeling, with her children around 
her, to return God thanks for their 
preservation, when she found that her 
youngest child, an infant, was still 
missing. With acourage and despe- 
ration which maternal affection, 
heightened by despair, alone could 
have prompted, she flew, balf uaked 
as she was, up the blazing staircase, 
flew intothe room, snatched the babe 
from the cradle,and bore it in triumph 
to her fanuly group; atriamph, alas ! 
short lived, for the child was vot her 
own, Misled by the smoke which 
filled the building, she had entered a 
wrong apartment, and rescued the 
child of one of her neighbours, mstead 
ofher own. She hastened back, but 
by thistume the whole building had 
fallen in, when she sunk senseless on 
the ground, and died in a few hours. 


Method of Gilding Live Fish.~—Vhe 
following receipttor gilding live tish ts 
from the posthumous papers of Mr. 
Hooke :-—Put some Burgandy pitch 
into a vew earthen pot, and warim the 
vessel tillit: recemves so much of the 
pitch as will) stick it; then 
strew some finely powdered amber 
over the pitch when growing cold; 
add a mixture of three pounds of lin- 
seed-oil, aud one pound of oil of tur- 
pentine, cover the vessel, and boil the 
contained ingredients over a ventle 
fire; grind the mixture as it is waut- 
ed, with so much pumice-stone tn fine 
powder as will reduce it tu the cou- 
sistency of paint. When the fish las 
been wiped dry, this auxture is spread 
upon tt, aud the gold leaf laid over it, 
aud geutly pressed down, alter which, 
the fish may be immediately put inte 


round 
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the water, and the cement will hardes 
aud be in no danger of falling off, 
This may be performed upon cray- 
fish, carp, &c. without iwjurivg the 
fish. 


Chamois Hunting.—Three hunters 
were im pursuit of a Chamois on a 
glacier, which was so covered with 
snow, that it was nmposstble to seethe 
deep chasis into which, when melt. 
ing, the water precipitated itself in 
torrents. ‘The foremost of them was 
walking over one of these treacherous 
abysses, when the gave way, 
and the poor fellow disappeared. la 
spite of bis fright, he fortunately re- 
tamed suthicwent presence of mind to 
throw out bis arms and legs, when 
falling, in such a manuer as to remain 
suspended between two walls of ice, 
with a view of the lorrents roaring as 
they fell into the hornd gulf beneath 
him. Elis comrades, having lost sight 
of him, began to be appreheusive that 
he had met with some accident ; and 
on mmiking the signal, previously cou- 
certed among themselves, they knew 
that he was in danger, and required 
immediate assistance. ‘They returned 
as speedily as possible to ihe nearest 
hamlet,a good league distant, in quest 
of cords, Disappomted of tiading any, 
they took amuserable bed-quilt, cut it 
into strips, which they tied together, 
and flew to the spot where they bad left 
their unfortunate companion, who had 
coutinued durmy all this time im his 
patuful position, ‘They let down the 
cord they had contrived to make, and 
which the poor fellow fastened roand 
his body: buat oh, horror! at the very 
moment they had pulled hin up tothe 
brink ofthe prec pree, the rope broke, 
the wretched mau fell a second time 
into the yawning gulf, and to add to 
his musfortune, broke his arm, His 
comrades, however, joined the rope, 
twisted it to make it stronger, and 
threw it again to their compantoly 
who, notwithstanding the fracture of 
lis arm, fastened it round bin, aud 
was at length extricated from his most 
perilous stluation. 
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